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The Bishop of Washington 
Interprets Anew the Ties That 
Bind England and the United States 


‘Une Communion and Fellowship’ 


By THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, THE RT. REV. JAMES E. FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D., D.CL. 


(Editor’s Note: On February 26, Bishop Freeman spoke at ceremonies at the Philadelphia Divinity School 
on the occasion of the conferring of an honorary degree of Doctor of Canon Law on the British Ambassador 
to the United States, Lord Halifax. This address of international significance is contained in full on these 
pages for the benefit of the readers of The Cathedral Age.) 


(6 NIT together in one communion and fellow- 
x ship.” This phrase taken from the Collect for 
All Saints’ Day strikingly illustrates the spirit 

of this memorable occasion. _ 

Possibly at no time in the history of the Christian 
Church have these words from one of the most chaste 
and beautiful of our prayers been so demonstrably true 
as they are today. A condition has ensued in the life of 
men everywhere that has definitely and radically af- 
fected human relationships. In a brief space of time we 
have become aware of the fact that the most intimate 
ties of life are those that knit men and peoples together 
in Christian fellowship and ideals. These ties are strong- 
er than family, race and national unities. They are more 
secure and permanent than those of kinship. They are 
forged and fashioned through the alchemy of a love that 
has created a universal brotherhood; a brotherhood that 
makes no reckoning of human distinctions and that once 
invoked, is mightier than all the forces that have con- 
spired to create racial and national systems. There is a 
fellowship, a Christian fellowship founded upon the 
worth and sacredness of human personality. The one 
condition that makes it operative, is loyalty to Him who 
is its author and finisher, Jesus Christ. In His one great 
sacrificial act He abolished all the artificial distinctions 
_ and classifications that men in their pride and arrogance 
had created, and destroyed in one mighty affirmation, 
| Ptincipalities and powers, and everything that violated 
the ideal of a true, universal brotherhood. 


UNITY AMONG DISCIPLES 


By all human standards it was a strange group of 
peasants that Christ gathered about Him, and to whom 
He gave the great commission to disciple the nations. 
It was an audacious and stupendous undertaking He 
committed to them. At the beginning, they were a jeal- 
ous, head-strong, ambitious, heterogenious agglomera- 


tion of diverse and contentious personalities. It was only 
after the crucifixion and resurrection of their leader, that 
they found themselves bound together in an intimate and 
indissoluble unity. Any subsequent division in the fel- 
lowship of Christ’s followers has inevitably worked havoc 
and disaster to the cause of His Kingdom. 

The Day of Pentecost registered the high water mark 
of Christian fellowship, when they were all “with one 
accord in one place.” It was then that they were filled 
with a conquering power and found their unity in a 
common task. Those were the days when these disciples 
proved irresistible, when with one high purpose they went 
everywhere and were filled with the mightiest power that 
has ever manifested itself in men. Human elements, and 
the vanity and ambitions of men, have again and again 
halted the progress of Christ’s world fellowship and they 
have been attended by tragedies and dire misfortunes. 
The bitterest struggles the world has known have had 
their genesis in the broken ties of a world friendship. 
Where men violate the rules of the Kingdom and ignore 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 


divisions and bitter animosities and wars ensue. 


RESULT OF CONFLICT 


Nothing is more conspicuously evident in the world of 
today than the sharp and violent divisions that have 
come as the direct result of a conflict of ideas and ideals. 
While with humility we recognize the commonness of 
the sin that has shadowed and brought misery upon the 
world, we also recognize that the forces that have pre- 
cipitated this world wide catastrophe, are in open and 
violent opposition to that concept of life given to men 
by Jesus Christ. Possibly at no time in the Christian era 
have the lines of cleavage been so definitely drawn and 
fixed as they are today. On the other hand, large areas 
of the Occident and the Orient alike, have at length 
found their unity in Him, who proclaimed Himself to 
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Bishop Freeman and Lord Halifax 


be the Saviour of all kindreds, races and peoples. Nei- 
ther speech, nor language, nor color of skin, can divide 
those who believe in the way of life given to mankind by 
Jesus Christ. Arrogant and selfish nationalism, with 
its conceits and boasted pride, has suddenly chal- 
lenged the claims of those who deeply, if imperfectly, 
recognize the Christian way of life. Peoples far re- 
moved, with marked racial characteristics, have found 
themselves bound together in a common and compelling 
cause, a cause that has to do with what we have come to 
call, “Christian civilization.” True, in many of its ways 
and practices it exhibits weaknesses, and a tragic lack of 
Christian conviction, nevertheless, even with its conspic- 
uous imperfections, it still adheres to the Christian con- 
cept of life. It may be, that the purging fires of a world 
conflict are to burn away much of its dross and to refine 
the purer elements of its character. If this be its purpose, 
all the sacrifices we make, will not have been made in 
vain. If out of this titanic struggle, this disorder and 
confusion and bitterness of strife, the ties of a better and 
truer Christian fellowship are to be secured, then all the 
blood and sacrifice it costs will be worth the high ends 
attained. 

If the noble aims and purposes Christ designed for 


His followers can be made more evident in a cleansed 
and purified human society, then we shall find ourselves 
reconciled to the frightful outlay they entail. Slowly 
but surely, we are‘coming to see the real issues of the 
present strife of nations. Were we to emerge from the 
struggle unredeemed from our sins, unpurified and made 
clean to follow a course that is wholesome and righteous 
in all its ways, it were better that we had never given 
ourselves to its stern and terrible exactions. Every new 
day reveals more clearly the true meaning of the strug: 
gle; every new sacrifice makes more evident its deep de- 
sign and purpose. It is because we feel this so strongly, 
that we rejoice in any new manifestation of a fellowship 
made strong and enduring, as it finds its magnetic center 
in the person of Christ. To maintain His cause, to make 
more evident to all men everywhere, His way of life, 
surely this is an emprise that challenges the best we 
have to give, and links our service and sacrifice with 
His, who went gallantly to a cross, that He might inter: 
pret to men of every race and kindred the inexhaustible. 
ness of His divine love. If the blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the Church, whence sprang in other ages a 
powerful and glorified Christian community, then may 
it not be that, a new age of accepted martyrdom is to 
usher in a redeemed and noble society knit together in 
one communion and fellowship. 

Few words that have been spoken of late, have so ex: 
alted our thinking in these trying and difficult days as 
these: 

“Where will God lead us? Not, we may be sure, 
through easy or pleasant paths. That is not His way. 
He will not help us to avoid our difficulties. What He 
will do, is to give to those, who humbly ask, the spirit 
that no dangers can disturb. The Christian message 
to the world brings peace in war, peace where we most 
need it; peace of soul. 


PROPHETIC VISION 


“Prayer is not only asking God for what we want, 
but rather the way to learn to trust Him, to ask that 
we may know His will, and do it with all our strength. 
If we can really do our work, whatever it is, as well as 
we can in God’s sight, it will become His work, and 
we can safely leave the issue in His hands. We shall 
go forward, seeing clearly both the splendor and the 
perils of the task, but strengthened by the faith 
through which, by God’s help, as we try to do His 
service, we shall prevail.” 

I quote these words with deep satisfaction today, be- 
cause they came from the lips of one upon whom this 
(Continued on page 38) 





OHN CONSTABLE was a miller by trade, a landscape painter by preference. It was as a miller 
—as a man to whom the elements of nature were of utmost importance—that he painted. It is 
small wonder, then, that in his portrayal of Salisbury Cathedral above he gave equal promi- 

nence to the sky, the meadow, the trees, the lowing herds and the cathedral; that the whole became 
his impression of the way in which the structure was framed by its surroundings. The above is a repro- 
duction of Constable’s second painting of this English Cathedral and countryside. Entitled “Salis- 
bury Cathedral from the Meadows,” it hangs today in the National Gallery of Art in Washington. 


A LANDSCAPIST PURTHAYS SALISBURY 
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Modern Lighting Techniques 
Combine With Primitive 
Production Methods 


Lighting A breat Cathedral 


By WALTER W. KANTACK, DESIGNER 


Editor’s Note: This is the fourth in a series of articles on Building 
a Cathedral written about the work of those craftsmen who are creating 
Washington Cathedral. The author is responsible for the design and 
execution of the ten new lighting fixtures recently installed in the Cross. 
ing, Sanctuary and Choir. The editor suggests that this article be saved 
as a guide to those who intend to visit the Cathedral. 


LMOST four centuries ago the Italian astronomer and philosopher, 
Galileo, stood in the Cathedral of Pisa and watched the slow and 
rhythmical swinging of a chandelier suspended from the ceiling. 
As he watched he observed that whatever the range of its oscillations, 
invariably they were executed in equal times. Surely, he thought, this 
phenomenon had a definite reason for being, but it was many years before 
his calculations led him to conclude that the oscillations of his pendant 
were determined by its weight and the height from which it was suspended. 

In 1631 Galileo put his discovery to work. He devised the first 
clock pendulum. 

Thus, from a chandelier hanging in a cathedral came a great dis 
covery affecting man for centuries to follow. 

Today, for the first time delicately forged chandeliers hang in the 
Crossing, Sanctuary and Great Choir of Washington Cathedral, the 
first units of the permanent lighting system to be installed in this mag- 
nificent Gothic structure overlooking the Nation’s Capital. 

Chances are that no new Galileo will arise to make a profound dis 
covery from observing them, but the millions of people who will come 
to Washington Cathedral to worship will be attected by the way in which 
their illumination enhances the beauty of the interior of the Cathedral, 
lending added distinction to its loftiness, majesty, nobility, dignity, charm 
and spiritual and mystical atmosphere. 

As the designers of these lighting fixtures we early realized that we 


The Designer’s sketch for the lighting 
fixtures in the Cathedral which met im- 
mediate and unanimous approval from 
the architect and members of the Coun- 
cil and Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral 
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had a two-fold job to do: To achieve adequate and com- 
fortable illumination for all of the practical requirements 
of cathedral services and at the same time preserve and 
enhance the qualities of this beautiful structure. The 
strength, distinctness and beauty of stonework and wood- 
work had to be retained by the preservation of shadows 
which would make the continuity 
and rhythm of Gothic design ap- 
parent. There could be no dis- 
turbing visible light sources with- 
in the normal range of vision. 
Provision would have to be made, 
also, for housing sound amplify- 
ing units already in use in the 
Cathedral. The lighting equip- 
ment itself must be of such a form 
of design expression and execu- 
tion as to take its place harmoni- 
ously with other architectural, 
decorative and religious features 
of the structure. 

Anyone at all familiar with a 
cathedral and with lighting prac- 
tice will realize that these consti- 
tuted high standards and exacting 
demands. 

When we began our work of 
designing the fixtures, we discov- 
ered that one helpful step already 
had been taken. Sound amplifi- 
cation had been satisfactorily 
achieved in the sound system 
units which hung from the vault- 
ed arches in the Sanctuary, Choir 
and Crossing. And, inasmuch as 
the action of sound and light are 
similar, it was immediately appar- 
ent that if we could devise a 
means of distributing sufficient 
light, properly shielded, from the 
points from which sound waves 
were then being sent, the light- 
ing phase of our problem would be solved. 

The decorative aspects of our proposed pendants, 
then, would have to be built around the dimensional re- 
quirements of the sound amplifiers and of the electric 
bulbs and reflectors necessary for the delivery and con- 
trol of the illumination. These were of a size which 
enabled us to develop a structure of a mass and form 
that would take its place appropriately in the architec- 
tural and decorative background. In the development 


Painstaking 

that the delicacy of the original 

design would be translated into 
wrought iron 


handwork 


of the decorative structures we were able to include, also, 
slender wax candles with tiny electric lamps closely re- 
sembling candle flames at their tips. 

The chandeliers now installed follow three different 
ornamental treatments of one basic structure. They are 
natural outgrowths of basic structural requirements deco- 
rated with rather free forms of 
ornament which in themselves are 
merely characteristic of Gothic 
detail and the spirit of combined 
stability and fluency of such detail. 
Their decorations are a combina- 
tion of traceried vines and leaves, 
delicately wrought to give a lacy 
quality to a massive structure. 

They have been executed of 
Swedish iron entirely by hand 
with only the most primitive forge 
equipment, and the results have 
depended upon the skill and re- 
sourcefulness of the individual 
craftsmen, practically unaided by 
mechanical devices. The beauti- 
ful surface finish and patina of 
the iron work, for instance, is the 
result of painstaking and labori- 
ous handwork. In no other way 
could the desired mellowness and 
delightful glow of variety in tex- 
ture and relief be obtained. 

Now that the work of lighting 
the Cathedral has been completed, 
we are happy to find that not only 
have the practical and decorative 
requirements of lighting the Ca- 
thedral been fulfilled, but that 
this has been accomplished in a 
way which symbolizes quite forci- 
bly the spiritual essence of the Ca- 
thedral itself. Such qualities as as- 
piration, beauty, quietness, assur- 
ance, poise, grace, strength, joy, ra- 
diance, splendor, unselfishness and dependency find expres- 
sion here in structures which, while having considerable 
weight, have the appearance of buoyancy and lightness. 

Still more satisfying is the sense of discovery one ex- 
periences when stepping into the area of illumination di- 
recently below the pendants. Whereas at even a short 
distance one does not sense the presence of much light, 
once within the focal area of the light source one is sur- 
prised at its abundance. 
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~ In Times Like Then ' 


> In the year 1653, 
m when all things sacred 

were throughout ye nation 
either demolished or profaned, 
Sir Robert Shirley, Baronet, 
builded this church; 
whose singular praise it was 
to have done the best things 
in the worst times 
and to have hoped them 


§ in the most calamitous. 
—Inscription on the cornerstone of a 
chapel in Leicestershire, England. 


A PARABLE 


SUGGESTED BY THE POSITION OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL AS A STRONGHOLD OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN A WORLD AT WAR 


The Norman castle of Torquilstone was besieged by 
the Saxons. Their untrained forces were marshalled and 
guided by a mysterious Black Knight, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, disguised King of England. The castle was de- 
fended by the Templar Brian de Bois Guilbert and by 
the Baron Front de Boeuf. Their men were well disci- 
plined and well armed. Archers manned the battlements 
armed with heavy bows and arrows a cloth yard long. 
Battle axes were sharpened. Slings were ready to hurl 
stones at the besiegers. Boiling oil and pitch were pre- 
pared to pour upon the heads of those who might ven- 
ture to cross the moat. 

Who of us in our romantic childhood has not devoured 
these pages of Sir Walter Scott. 

But suppose that at a critical moment of the siege 
word had come that because of some displacement of the 
earth’s surface the main tower of the castle was in dan- 
ger of falling. Would not this tale of our childhood then 
become a parable for us today? 

If the tower was in danger of falling then some men 
must lay aside their heavy bows and arrows, their sharp 
battle axes and their slings and work patiently at the 


foundations until every stone lay firm and true again. 
And while they were so working, they would still be de- 
fending the castle. 

We are involved in a world war. We are forced to 
fight for our national existence. Our safety depends 
upon our tanks, and our air planes, our battle ships and 
our armies. There are many who at such a time as this 
hesitate to give to the quiet ministries of religion. 

But our safety depends also upon those of us who 
are civilians. Upon us rests the responsibility of keeping 
our morale high, OUR TOWERS MUST NOT 
FALL. We must see to it that our ideals remain demo- 
cratic and Christian. 

Washington Cathedral, standing in the heart of our 
Capital City, is a world witness to our faith in God 
and in the power of a free people fighting in a just 
cause. 

Gifts to maintain the spiritual ministries of America’s 
great Cathedrals are gifts to save America, to preserve 
intact the foundations of our life as a free people, to 
make our country what it is often called: GOD'S 


COUNTRY .—Helen Gilman Brown. 





The California Missions 


Their Cultural and Spiritual Significance 
By MARY D. CLIFTON 


“There is one thing that is mightier 
than armies, and that is—an idea 
when its time has come.” 

—Victor Husco. 


HE most unique invasion of any country ever undertaken perhaps 
was that of Spain when it landed its “Sacred Expedition” at San 
Diego, California, in 1769. 

A conquest of the Cross instead of the sword, of bells instead of bombs, 
sounds fantastic in these days. It was even in those days. 

Behind this Expedition were the benevolent and wise Carlos Francisco de 
Croix and Jose de Galvez, and the support of the Pious Fund, an endow- 
ment founded in Madrid early in the century. To lead it was one of the 
most remarkable men who ever lived, Fray Junipero Serra—a man without 
fear, but with a zeal which would have been almost fanatical had it not been 
balanced by common sense, love of humanity, and a vision that astonished 
everyone. 

Typical of this vision was the first act of Serra on locating the site of 
the mission of San Antonio de Padua. There he had the Mission bell, 
which he and his companions were carrying with them, hung from a stout 
oak limb and began to ring it lustily and loud. 

The sound of the bell, where no bell had rung before, broke into clear 
resounding notes the silence of the hills about them; and we can imagine 
the radiant face of Fray Junipero as he answered, still ringing, “I hear 
them coming.” 

Junipero Serra “heard them coming” long before he left his native shores 
of Spain. This, his dream of many years, had come true. 

If there is an explanation of why the “Sacred Expedition” was used in- 
stead of force of arms we have never heard it. We know that it was meant 
to save for Spain this land on which Russia and England had had their eyes, 
but so far as the Padres were concerned there was no selfish motive—only 
the desire to gather lost sheep, the Indians, into the fold. The thought of 
thousands of souls “in darkness”—and, as it seemed to these devout mis- 
sionaries, awaiting their coming—stayed with them day and night. 

True followers of St. Francis, the Padres starved; they bore every known 
hardship in an uncivilized land, plodding on to the goal they had set them- 
selves. 

Armed forces would have found little resistance among an unwarlike race 
of Indians such as those of upper California. They were peaceable and lazy, 
living little above starvation on fish, acorns, nuts—whatever was easiest to 
find. The soil was fertile and needed little or no cultivation. They tended 
their small herds and were content. 

The Padres were learned men; some were of noble birth and all were 
skilled in some art. But it was almost a superhuman task to teach the slow 
savage minds of the Indians to grasp anything of the ritual of the Church 
or the trades the Padres labored to show them. Often the Indians were 

(Continued on page 12) 


Housed in the Capitol of the United 
States is this life sized statue in bronze 
of The Reverend Father Administra- 
tor Junipero Serra of the order of 
St. Francis, founder and President of 
the Missions of California. Sculptor 
—E. Cadorin, who also executed the 
figures of St. John, St. Peter, and St. 
Paul on the exterior of the Apse of 
Washington Cathedral. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


attracted to the Missions chiefly because there they would 
be given food, and some were notorious thieves. But 
Serra looked upon their frailty as something so natural 
to these people that he did not condemn them harshly. 

The first Churches were roughly built but Fray Juni- 
pero took infinite pains in arranging the altars, making 
them beautiful with flowers until he could obtain candles 
and other furnishings from over seas. He learned the 
Indian language. And finally his great love for hu- 
manity drew these natives of the new land to him. He 
became their friend, their Father in God, and they were 
his children to be protected against all comers with less 
tolerance and understanding. 


BELLS OF THE MISSIONS 


Although progress was slow, the Padres were re- 
warded finally beyond their expectations. The neo- 
phytes learned to weave the cloth for their clothing, 
they became skilled leather workers, they carved and dec- 
orated pews and altars. They made tiles, and under 
guidance did much of the construction work of the 


Missions from bell towers, Campanarios, to fountains. 
Bells, in fact, have played a beautiful and important 
part in the work of the Missions, as bells have played 


the world over. The bell tower was usually the most 
prominent feature of the Mission buildings, and the bells 
themselves were chosen with great care for their sweet 
tone and graceful shape. Some were brought from the 
abandoned Jesuit Missions established earlier in Lower 
California, but most of them came from Spain, by way 
of Mexico. The bells of San Juan Bautista came from 
Peru and were said to be the sweetest-toned in California. 
Every ship sailing for the new country begged for the 
privilege of carrying the Mission bells; no harm, they 
said, had ever come to a ship bearing this blessed cargo. 

When the Padres built, it was strongly and simply, 
and with the materials at hand. The native adobe clay, 
in fact, proved an excellent medium for their type of 
building. These builders from Spain used Moorish and 
Spanish style of architecture but so simplified it that the 
result was in perfect harmony with the setting, the cli- 
mate and the native growth. 

The palm and cactus displayed themselves with rare 
beauty against the white adobe walls, which also served 
as a perfect background for bright flowers and trailing 
vines. Red tiles glowed against the bluest of skies, and 
later when eucalyptus and pepper trees were planted they 
proved the natural accompaniment to such a picture. 


By 1808 the line of twenty-one Missions along th 
coast was completed. In and around these over 
thousand neophytes lived in contentment and indust 
farming the land, tending flocks and herds which 
numbered in thousands. The communal life of the Mig 
sion was ideal. It is said to be the greatest achieveme 
of its kind in history. q 

Serra did not live long enough to see the beautifiegs 
tion of the Missions which took place under his succeg 
sor Fray Fermin Francisco Lasuen. Serra’s Missig r 
were rather crude and makeshift, but they stood, nine 
them, with their splendid beginnings of farms and herd 
their gardens and their orchards. However much cred 
belongs to Lasuen it was Serra who “bore the heat 
burden of the day.” It was Serra, with the aid of h 
friend and companion, Juan Crespi, who held the litle 
band together through hardships and poverty, through! 
discouragements that would have turned back a les 
spirit. And it is to Junipero Serra that California i 
indebted for its occupation by Spain instead of by Rup 
sia or some other country. 


CALIFORNIA’S HERITAGE 


It was to this saintly man, diplomat and tireless work 
er who had attempted the impossible and achieved ij 
that California owes much of its heritage of beauty a 
grace of living, its hospitable traditions. The Missions 
were the first schools of music and art, of useful crafty 
and religious teaching. They were the hostels which 
comed the stranger and asked no questions. The 
sions were indeed the seats of culture which were to iff 
fluence for all time not only California but the whole? 
of America. 

It was through the “Sacred Expedition” of the Frame 
ciscan Friars that California was saved the degradation 
of having the convicts and the cast-offs of an invading 
country dumped on its virgin shores. When the Spa 
ish colonists came to San Francisco and Monterey the 
were picked for their skill in the trades most needful iti 

(Continued on page 35) 


THE GREAT CHOIR 


Framed by the ancient boxwood of the Bishop's 
Garden and the stately oaks of the Cathedral Closes: 
the Great Choir of Washington Cathedral towett 
into the sky, its cross crowning the triumphant met 
sage, “The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth.” 
photograph of the Cathedral, by Cathedral Age 
photographer Pat Sanford, was recently award 
first prize in a national photographic competition 
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The “Ter Sanctus” reredos as it stands today in Washington Cathedral. Chart on opposite page 
identifies each of the carved figures. 


They Also Lived in Troubled limes 


By JOHN H. BAYLESS 


MESSAGE of hope and of victory may be found 
in the story of the richly carved gothic screen 
above the Jerusalem Altar of Washington Cathe- 

dral. 

The theme of the reredos, as this screen is called (de- 
rived from the Latin ad retro dos, meaning “at the back 
of”), is the “Ter Sanctus” or thrice-holy hymn of praise 
from our Communion Service: 


“Therefore with Angels and Archangels and with all 
the company of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glori- 
ous Name; evermore praising thee, and saying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts, Heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory: Glory be to thee, O Lord Most High. 


Amen.” 


The “Song of Victory,” as it has sometimes been des- 
ignated, has been sung at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist since the early days of the Church. Now set 
forth in sculpture, in Washington Cathedral, to be read 
like a great stone page, this age old hymn will bring new 
strength and inspiration to countless worshipers and pil- 
grims who will come to Mount Saint Alban in centuries 
to follow. 

Placed in canopied niches and representing “the glori- 
ous company of Heaven,” are nearly ninety sculptured 
figures of prophets, apostles, martyrs and other histori- 
cal characters: Men and women whose lives were such 
shining illustrations of Christian stewardship that they 
have been chosen as our exemplars. Many of these men 
and women lived in troubled times, but through resolute 
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adherence to the teachings of Christ and through abid- 
ing faith, they found power to achieve victory. 

A biographical study of any one of the characters set 
forth may well prove enlightening and inspiring to us 
at this time; thus, in a series of articles THe CATHEDRAL 
Ace will present a brief review of the lives of each per- 
son represented. 

Upon entering the Cathedral and approaching the 
Sanctuary, the dominant feature of the reredos will be 
the “Christ in Majesty,” a life size figure of our Lord in 
the central panel of the screen, seated upon a throne and 
surrounded, in the flanking niches, by representative “an- 
gels and archangels,” as indicated in the diagramatic 
chart below. 

At present, a curtain has been hung in this space await- 
ing completion of a plaster model which will be set in 
place and studied. When finally approved, the panel 
will be carved of French Caen stone, ilie material from 
which the entire screen has been executed. 

Appropriately is the theme of the reredos woven about 
this panel, for here is the original derivation of the “Ter 
Sanctus,” from the call of Isaiah which marked the be- 
ginning of the prophet’s career: 

"I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood 


the seraphims: each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, and 
with twain he did fly. And one cried unto another, and 
said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” 

The representation of Christ will be encompassed by 
a “vesica” or oval shaped aureole. The vessica, a con- 
ventionalized form of the fish, was one of the earliest 
symbols of our Lord, the five letters of the Greek word 
for fish, icthus, being the initials of the words, “Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” The sign of the fish was 
adopted by the early Christians as an esoteric means of 
identifying one another in order to avoid persecution. 

In his left hand, the triumphant Christ will bear a 
globe symbolic of the world of His creation—a globe, 
however, tipped by a celtic cross and thus emblematic 
of His sovereignty. The circle which links the arms of 
the cross, having no end, speaks of eternity. 

Carved in the upper spandrils of the rectangle above 
the throne, as interpreted in the vision of Isaiah, will be 
two seraphs, each with six wings. Three lessons: hu- 
mility, reverence and activity will be found in the posi- 
tion of the wings, as with twain they cover their faces, 
with twain they cover their feet and with twain they fly. 

At the base of the rectangle, in a paneled effect, the 
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attributes of the four evangelists will be shown: the lion, 
the calf, the man and the eagle described in the Book of 
Revelation as the “Four Living Creatures” around the 
throne of God. According to M. Didron, in his work 
on Christian Iconography, the evangelists when shown 
about the throne in this form, celebrate the triumph of 
Christ, and the lion of St. Mark roars with joy and 
happiness. 

From Christ in Majesty—now the curtained space— 
the eye momentarily rests on six large figures, three to 
each side of the central panel. These figures, measuring 
fifty-eight inches in height, provide the subject for one 
of the most inspiring messages to be found in the Cathe- 
dral. Instead of representing some individual, as is true 
of the smaller statues in the screen, they are emblemat- 
ic of the millions of souls, known but to God, who have 
measured up to the six-fold test by which, in the words 
of Christ himself, all mankind will finally be judged. 

Referring to the 25th Chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, the text for these figures is found: 

“Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world: For I 
was an hungred and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: 
Naked and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 


SYMBOLISM IN FIGURES 


The figure at the top, on the north side, holdinz a 
bow! of meat and a loaf of bread, represents, “I was an 
hungred and ye gave me meat.” Directly beneath, in the 
second niche, suggesting, “I was a stranger and ye took 
me in,” the figure holds a bowl of ointment in one arm, 


outstretching the other hand in welcome. The lower 
statue, to the north, holds a pharmacist’s mortar and 
pestle, representing, “I was sick and ye visited me.” 

On the opposite side, the uppermost figure signifying 
“TI was thirsty and ye gave me drink,” is portrayed with a 
symbolic pitcher and cup. With an open shawl easily 
identified the second represents “Naked and ye clothed 
me.” While in the third niche a broken chain at the 
base is the symbol by which the figure suggests, “I was 
in prison and ye came unto me.” 

Here is the very epitome of Christ’s doctrine—service 
to our fellow men. 

Indeed, the text for the central figure of Christ might 
well have been taken from this same chapter of the Bible, 
and would thus have provided continuity to the story— 
from the enthroned Christ to the six figures representing 
the essential requisites on the day of final judgment. 


It will be recalled that when the disciples came to 
Jesus as He sat upon the mount of Olives, He discussed 
death with them, concluding with three parables of judg. 
ment and a prophecy of His second coming: 


PROPHECY OF CHRIST 


“When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory: and before him shall be gathered 
all nations.” 

Then, he said, will the sheep be divided from the 
goats, according to their individual merits and abilities 
to measure up to the six-fold trial. 

This prophetic assurance of eternal life as the inheri- 
tance of the faithful, preceded by only a few days the 
betrayal of Jesus and his death upon the cross. 

In the next chapter, the lives of eight characters who 
represent the first five centuries of the Christian era, and 
who are carved in the north wall of the reredos, will be 
detailed. The men and women depicted throughout the 
screen were carefully chosen by the Very Rev. G. F. C. 
Bratenahl, the first Dean installed at Washington Ca- 
thedral, from a list of outstanding saints and heroes of 
the Church in every period of history. Though many are 
contemporaries, the figures will be studied in chronologi- 
cal order, iconographically relating the working out, 
through human lives, of the Divine plan for the fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom. 


Canon Williams Commissioned Navy Chaplain 


The Rev. Merritt F. Williams, canon of Washington 
Cathedral, has been granted a leave of absence by the 
Cathedral to take up his duties as Lieutenant, Chap- 
lain’s Corps, United States Navy. Canon Williams left 
Washington early in January to be stationed at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Coming to Washington Cathedral in September from 
St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, S. C., where he was rec: 
tor, Canon Williams has been actively engaged not only 
in the work of the Cathedral but also in that of the Ca- 
thedral Schools and the College of Preachers. He was 
installed as canon almoner of Washington Cathedral on 
December 17 at impressive ceremonies presided over by 
the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington. 

Canon Williams served in the Navy during the first 
World War. From 1929 to 1932 he was a missionary to 
Alaska, and for the next three years student chaplain 
at the University of Florida. In 1935 he went to St. 
Philip’s. 





Prisoners Build Chapel in 
Name of St. Dismas, 
The Good Thief 


“The Cathedral of the Condemned’ 
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The stones once formed a prison wall. 


ITHIN a few months the inmates of New 

York State’s “Siberia,” Clinton Prison at Dan- 

nemora, will observe the first anniversary of the 
completion of as unique a chapel as can be found any- 
where in this country. Termed the “Cathedral of the 
Condemned” by the Rev. Ambrose R. Hyland, Catholic 
chaplain of the prison, the beautiful little chapel, stand- 
ing on a hill in the Adirondacks, was made possible by 
_—— of Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Cath- 
olic. 

The prisoners themselves constructed the edifice which 
they named in honor of one of the least known but most 
appealing figures in Biblical literature, St. Dismas, the 
Good Thief. 

“Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom,” were the words spoken by the dying thief 
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crucified beside Christ more than 1900 years ago on a 
hill outside Jerusalem. “I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise,” the Saviour answered. 

As time has accorded spiritual and historical impor- 
tance to that tragic episode, Dismas has been accepted 
as the beloved Patron Saint of those unfortunates whom 
destiny has cast in the role of violators of the law. And 
the chapel an Dannemora is the only chapel in the coun- 
try raised in his name. 

Built from rocks which they obtained by tearing down 
a century old prison wall, the prisoners finished the 
$250,000 church last August. On the day of dedication, 
letters from President Roosevelt and many other notables 
poured in from all sections of the country. 

Contributions of several valuable and historic works 
of art add to the beautiful interior of the chapel which 
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seats 1,200 people. Chief of these is the Magellan altar 
brought to the Philippines by the Portuguese navigator 
in 1521 and donated to the chapel by Mrs. Maria de 
Latrobe, of Washington, D. C. In this reconstructed 
altar is a huge mural painting of St. Dismas. The main 
altar table is constructed of red Numidian marble im- 
ported from Africa and trimmed with golden Sienna 
marble from Italy and native white marble from Ver- 
mont. Centrally located in the altar stands a master- 
piece of bronze and gold craftsmanship—a four-foot 
liturgical tabernacle studded with precious stones. Over 
the altar towers a hand-carved crucifix executed by the 
Oberammergau Passion Players of Bavaria. 

In the Sanctuary, behind the ceiling grilles, is con- 
cealed the $25,000 pipe organ. Here heavy oak stalls 
seat the 45 members of the vested Good Thief Choir. 
The choir is conducted by an inmate composer, a former 
Boston musician, among whose compositions is a pro- 
cessional in honor of the Good Thief. 

The side altars are similar in material and workman- 
ship to that of the main altar, and the altar rail is of 
oak and hand-wrought iron. Overhead the 16-foot Goth- 
ic lanterns of hand-wrought iron and colored glass shed 
a soft light on the hammered beam construction of white 
pine. In the rear of the church a richly colored Rose 
Window diffuses the rays of the sun over the center 





aisle. The Baptistry, beautifully executed in wrought 
iron, marble and oak, is against a background of a study 
in oils of the Prodigal Son. The massive pews are of 
heavy Appalachian red oak. 

Father Hyland gives due praise to those who made 
possible the Church of St. Dismas which raises its tall 
spire above the Clinton Prison Yard, especially to “the 
inmate workers who processed the material so dexterious- 
ly, who labored so tenaciously, enduring the rigorous ex. 
treme of weather and personal tribulation all to the end 
that we might meet in the chapel in joyous, pious con- 
sideration and consecration of those ideals which make 
Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness a living testi- 
monial to man’s worthy aspirations and final achieve. 


” 


ment. ... 


TRIPYTCHS FOR SERVICE CHAPELS 


The Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, 
Inc., recently sponsored a competition among artists for 
the design of tripytchs for use in Army and Navy Chap- 
els. One of the winners was the panel pictured below. 
All tripytchs were designed for use on portable altars, 
had to meet the requirement of using one assembly room, 
or chapel, for services of different denominations. Thus, 
both Christian and Hebrew subjects are portrayed. 





This tripytch was the last work executed by the late Rachael Richardson before her death. Among her most fa 
mous paintings are those for Trinity Chapel in New York. 
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Womens Porch 


“To the Glory of God and in 
Grateful Recognition of Those 
Faithful Women Whose Chris- 
tian Zeal and Service Have 
Enriched Both Church and 
Nation and Whose Generous 
Gifts Have Erected This 
Women’s Porch.” 


HE Women’s Porch of Washing- 

ton Cathedral, completing the 

work of The North Transept and 
affording the first permanent entrance 
to the great Gothic church on Mount 
Saint Alban, will be dedicated on As- 
cension Day, May 14, 1942. 

Carved in the interior balustrade the above dedicatory 
inscription will remind all who enter the Cathedral of the 
faith of American womanhood, for this porch was made 
possible by gifts secured by the Women’s Committee of 
the National Cathedral Association. 

The first efforts of the Women’s Committees more 
than ten years ago were under the guidance of the then 
National Chairman, Mrs. William Adams Brown of 
New York. The work was interrupted for several years 
until in 1940 Mrs. Allan Forbes of Boston was named 
Chairman of the Special Women’s Porch Fund. The 
campaign was completed in May 1941 with more than 
sufficient funds raised to complete the porch and land- 
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Architect’s drawing of the North Porch of Washington Cathedral as 


it appears now that it is completed. 


Forbes as well as Miss Mary E. Johnston, present Na- 
tional Chairman of the Women’s Committees, will take 
part in the dedicatory exercises. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


This service will highlight the annual meeting of 
the Women’s Committees and will take place at two 
o'clock, followed by the National Cathedral Association 
meeting in the Cathedral. The morniag program lists 
a Communion service at nine o’clock, business meeting 
of Regents at ten and luncheon at twelve thirty. 


DESIGN OF THE PORCH 
The fact that this porch is the Women’s Porch has 


scape the approaches to it. Both Mrs. Brown and Mrs. to a large measure dictated its design. The architect’s 
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job here has been to create in stone a fitting symbol of 
the faith, strength, purity, refinement and grace which 
are the characteristics of Christian womanhood. Thus, 
it may be said that the architectural style of the porch— 
a combination of Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Century English Gothic—has been adapted to exemplify 
these characteristics: the lower, massive portions portray- 
ing strength together with refinement; the towering up- 
per portions, feminine grace. 


UNUSUAL CATHEDRAL PORCH 


Structurally, the portico follows a plan unusual for 
that of a Cathedral porch. It was designed to partake 
of some of the qualities of the north transept, but with a 
delicacy of scale which would serve to emphasize the 
massiveness and height of the transept which rises above 
it, and eventually of the Gloria in Excelsis tower which 
will dominate the whole of the Cathedral. 

Ornamentation on the porch has been held to a mini- 
mum: To the bosses of the vaulted ceiling, the tympa- 
num over the double doors leading from the porch into 
the north transept of the Cathedral proper; the canopied 
figure of St. Anne, Mother of the Blessed Virgin, on the 
tremeau dividing the portal into two doors, on the in- 
terior; to the delicately traceried balustrades, the carved 
pinnacles and the figures adorning the buttresses on the 
exterior. The latter are delicately carved figures of seven 
women saints, placed in canopied niches. 

The ornamentation was intentionally simplified, the 
architect’s desire being that it should gain its effect by 
contrast with the plain sur- 
faces and vigorous lines of 
the shafts and arches. 

Internally, the lofty 
stone vaulted ceiling of the 
portico is composed of six 
vaults supported by two 
clustered piers, from which 
spread the vaulting ribs. 
This results in three open 
arches on the north facade 
of the porch. 

Wide, low steps, twenty- 
eight in number, to be one 
of the most interesting ar- 
chitectural features of the 
porch. To prevent steep 
ascent from the entrance 
of the porch to the en- 
trance of the transept, the 


steps have been divided in- 


one, 


MASTER MASON 
By HELEN W. RICHARDSON 


‘\\/ HAT are you doing, friend?” I asked of 


And he, while spreading on the mortar thick, 
Eyed me with a look of mild surprise 
And answered simply, “I am laying brick.” 


Another one I watched, and questioned him, 
“What is this that you do with tireless speed?” As is 

His skillful hands worked on without a pause, 
“I have a wife and little ones to feed.” 


Then to a third my query still I brought. 

With trowel poised, he slowly raised his head, 
A glorious vision shining in his eyes. 

“I’m building a cathedral, sir,” he said. 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening 
Post, copyright 1942, by the Curtis Publishing Company. 


to seven flights which ascend on either side of the central 
piers. Wide landings between each flight create in the 
lower areas of the porch the same feeling of spaciousness 
which is carried out in the upper portions by the vaulted 
ceiling and Gothic arches. 

As with the interior, the design of the exterior of the 
porch has again been dictated by the desire for simplic- 
ity and restraint, together with the structural require. 
ments of building a unit of solid stone masonry. The 
outward thrust of the vaulted ceiling is resisted by seven 
sturdy exterior buttresses which, in turn, are terminated 
by carved pinnacles. It is on these buttresses that one 
will find the figures of the seven women saints referred 
to earlier. 

Although one will not find on this porch the profusion 
of structural adornment that characterizes many of the 
medieval cathedrals, the North Porch of Washington 
Cathedral, because of its simplicity and delicacy of treat- 
ment, has been called one of the most beautiful cathe- 
dral porches in the world. 

The porch was designed by Frohman, Robb and Little, 
Boston and Washington, who also prepared full sized 
drawings from which the stone carving was executed. 
The carved tympanum, designed by Philip Hubert Froh- 
man, was modeled by Sculptor John Earley and carved 
by Italo Fanfani. The tympanum depicts the Adoration 
of the Magi, with the Madonna and Christ Child as 
the central figures. It was dedicated in May, 1941, by 
the Bishop of Washington in the presence of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, in whose honor it had been pre- 
sented to the Cathedral by 
a group of her friends. 
The remainder of the carv- 
ing and the models of the 
seven exterior figures are 
also the work of Mr. 
Fanfani. 

As this is written artisans 
are carving the bosses to 
complete the decoration of 
the porch. 
the whole of 
Washington Cathedral, the 
North Porch is constructed 
of Indiana Limestone. 
Stones for the porch came 
from the Bedford Quar- 
ries and were cut in the 
mill of George A. Fuller, 
general contractor for the 


Cathedral. 





The Windows of the North Transept 
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qyerant Matthew Fon- 
SM John and St. Mark. 


Lancet windows beneath the Rose Window portrays 


St. Peter and St. Paul. 
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ROSEMARY 


Eprror’s Note: 

This is the third in a series of articles on herbs which will 
appear in THe CatHeprat Ace. The Herb Cottage Garden 
which is carrying on its interesting work for the Cathedral has 
won a national reputation not only for its culture of herbs, but 
for its original herb mixtures. Visitors to the Cathedral find 
the picturesque little shop, where these herbs and mixtures are 
sold, one of the most attractive spots on the Close. Pamphlets 
listing Cottage Garden herbs and how they can be used will 
be sent on request. 


OSEMARY has always been the symbol of friend- 
ship, and someone has said “Rosemary is for re- 
membrance between us day and night.” 

We learn from Eleanor Sinclair Rhode’s 
ing book on herbs, that Rosemary was one of the most 
cherished herbs of Tudor times, not only for its beauty, 
but also because it was lavishly used on ceremonial occa- 
sions, in cookery, cosmetics and medicines. At Christ- 
mas festivals Churches and houses were decorated with 
Rosemary and the floor strewn with small Rosemary 
twigs. It was also customary to train the plant against 
the garden walls, literally covering them. 


charm- 


The date of the introduction of Rosemary into Eng- 
land is not known but the plant was among the oldest of 
Saxon remedies. It also figured in heraldy, being the 
badge of the Scottish clan, Rose. 

But the sentiment grows even more beautiful when we 
learn of the picturesque traditions and beliefs that cluster 
about it. 

Legend has it that the flowers were once white but 
that when the Mother of our Lord on the flight into 
Egypt rested beside a bush and threw her robe over it, 
the flowers turned blue in her honor. 

Another even lovelier tradition is that when Mary 
washed the Holy Child’s clothes it was her custom to 
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By MARY D. CLIFTON 


Numser III: Rosemary—For Remembrance 


spread them over the Rosemary bushes, and that ever 
since the fragrance of the plant has been endued with 
mysterious virtue. 


“And all the sweet, sweet, sweet of Him 
Clave to the bush and still doth cleave 
And doth forevermore outgive 
The fragrant holy Sweet of Him.” 


Rosemary, aromatic and bracing, has always been one 
of the favorite herb scents, and there is no doubt that 
its exhiliarating fragrance has a beneficial mental effect, 
as do most of the herbs. 

Nosegays of herbs make delightful bedside bouquets, 
and are usually more welcome to the invalid than the 
odor of flowers. In our grandmother’s day, here in 
America, these nosegays were carried to Church to sniff 
during the sermon. 

Rosemary is usually propagated by means of cuttings 
of flowerless shoots about six inches long pulled off 
with a heel, not cut, taken in May and stuck in very 
sandy soil in part shade. The lower leaves should be 
removed and the cuttings put in four inches deep. In 
autumn they can be transferred to their own permanent 
positions, a sheltered place in full sun. Bushes of Rose- 
mary in a sunken garden are lovely and flowers may be 
picked practically all through the year if properly shel- 
tered in winter. 

One of the most pleasing uses of Romeray in cooking 
is with lamb. For the ordinary size lamb roast, six of 
eight incisions about a quarter of an inch deep should 
be made on the surface. Into these insert dried Rose- 
mary leaves or the powdered herb. The results of 
Rosemary flavored lamb are usually much better if the 
roast is cooked at a very low temperature for several 
hours. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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United Services At 
Washington Cathedral 


S a part of its services to the nation and to the 
community of Washington in time of war, Wash- 
ington Cathedral early in the year joined the 

Washington Federation of Churches to bring to the Ca- 
thedral pulpit outstanding speakers representing both the 
clergy and lay fields. On one Sunday of each month 
throughout the year one of these distinguished speakers 
will discuss the broader usefulness and functions of the 
Church in time of national crisis. 

For the services of this series which have been held so 
far, the Cathedral has been packed to capacity. Thou- 
sands of people have answered the call to worship and to 
hear inspiring messages from the first three speakers: 
The Rev. George A. Buttrick, D. D., pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York and un- 
til recently president of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America; Dr. William Lyon Phelps, profes- 
sor emeritus of English Literature of Yale University; 
and the Rt. Rev. Dr. James Hutchison Cockburn, Min- 
ister of Dunblane Cathedral, Dunblane, Scotland, Mod- 
erator of the Church of Scotland. 


ee 


Above: Dr. William Lyon Phelps, 
professor emeritus of English Lit- 
erature, Yale University. 


Left: The Rt. Rev. Dr. James H. 
Cockburn, Minister of Dunblane 
Cathedral, Dunblane, Scotland, 
and Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Far Left: Dr. George A. Buttrick, 

pastor of the Madison Avenue 

Presbyterian Church, New York, 
N.Y. 


“We believe that these notable services held here in 
the Capital will, by reason of their broad and compre- 
hensive character, provoke a fine spirit of comradeship 
and cooperation among all the churches of Washing- 
ton,” said the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. James 
E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., in announcing the 
series of services. “In these trying and critical days the 
Christian churches must consolidate their ranks. While 
we shall not attempt to intrude upon the autonomy of 
the participating Churches, we shall certainly endeavor 
to set forward the unity of those who believe in the 
Saviorhood and Diety of Jesus Christ. We believe that 
here in the Capital opportunity for a fuller expression of 
the unity of the churches is unique and challenging. 
This has never been more urgent than at present.” 

Speaking for the Washington Federation of Churches, 
of which he is president, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder said: 
“TI believe we have initiated not only a perfect combina- 
tion for the duration of the emergency but perhaps we 
have started a permanent Christian enterprise. The 

(Continued on page 37) 
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WHY A YELLOW CARD? 


IF you do not receive The 
Cathedral Age four times a 
year 

IF an annual offering from you 
is not among those which help 
to build and maintain Washing- 
ton Cathedral . . 


IF there is one person among 
your friends and acquaintances 
who does not receive The 
Cathedral Age... 


IF one of your friends or ac- 
quaintances does not help in 
building and maintaining Wash- 
ington Cathedral . . . 


THE YELLOW CARD IS FOR 
YOU. 


Standing high above the Nation’s Capital, Washington Cathedral 
faces a challenge today such as it has never faced before. As Wash- 
ington, the city, has become the political Capital of the World, so 
Washington Cathedral in a sense has become the Spiritual Capital. 
Its work must go on. 


An offering of as little as two dollars entitles you, or your friends, 
to membership in the National Cathedral Association—an organiza- 
tion vested with the authority to see that the work of the Cathedral 
does go on—and a year’s subscription to The Cathedral Age. 


The yellow card is easily removed. Fill in and return to 


The Cathedral Ange 


Washington Cathedral 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mexico’s Historic Cathedral 
Dates Back to Days of Conquest 


THE CATHEURAL 


As of all Spanish America the missionary was the true 
conqueror of Mexico. Thus, we find many of the 
churches and cathedrals of Mexico dating back to the 
time of the conquest of that country and following, in 
general, Spanish architecture tempered by environment 
and the necessity of using local labor and local materials. 
One writer has said, “The priest was the architect, always 
the Indian was the artisan.” 

The Cathedral of Mexico City traces its history back 
to the conquest of the country by Hernando Cortez 
who landed at Vera Cruz in 1519 determined to conquer 
Mexico for Spain and the Catholic Church. Cortez se- 
lected the site on which the cathedral building stands 
today high above the city. History has recorded the fact 
that on entering the city Cortez became sickened by the 
pagan form of worship of the Aztecs and their ruler, 
Montezuma, and destroyed their temple, or teocali, erect- 
ing in its place a small chapel for Christian worship 
among the Indians. In this chapel the first Bishop 


UF MEXICU CITY 


of Mexico was installed, coming from Spain in 1528 as 
the suffragan of the Bishop of Seville. The cornerstone 
of the present cathedral was not laid until 1573. 

This cathedral became the most stupendous undertak- 
ing of all Spanish colonial architecture, a massive struc- 
ture 374 feet long and 198 feet wide, costing at the time 
of completion nearly $2,000,000—a sum as colossal in 
those days as the size of the edifice. Grey stone and 
white marble were used largely in its building, and 
among its most distinguishing characteristics are an elab- 
orately carved facade, and two immense bell towers 
which contain one large bell each and numerous smaller 
bells. As in the early days of the conquerors these bells, 
whose tones are said to be the most beautiful in the coun- 
try, ring out through the still clear air of Mexico City 
calling worshipers to the cathedral. 

Though not as beautiful as the exterior, the interior 
is equally interesting. The effect of space and distance 


(Continued on page 42) 





More than 10,000 people at- 
tended the great services 
which officially opened the 
completed nave of New 
York’s Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral. The structure, 
from the High Altar to the 
western end of the nave, is 
now more than a tenth of a 
mile long. There remain to 
be completed the two towers 
of the west front, the north 
and south transepts, and the 
immense central tower 





Impressive Ceremonies Open Nave 
of Saint John the Divine 
in New York 


America At War Continues 


To Build Her Great Cathedrals 


cathedrals of America was written late in No- 

vember when the entire length of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York was opened with 
maganificent ceremony before a congregation of more 
than 10,000. 

Standing impressively atop Cathedral Heights in the 
City of New York and overlooking such famed com- 
mercial structures as the Woolworth Tower, the Em- 
pire State Building and the Rockefeller Center Group, 
New York’s Protestant Episcopal Cathedral thus be- 
comes the largest Gothic structure in the western hemi- 
sphere, and in all probability the largest pure Gothic 
cathedral in the world. 

As clergy and laity gathered to attend the impressive 
opening service, a hushed atmosphere awaited the draw- 
ing aside of the sixty-foot curtain suspended from the 
crossing arches to reveal an interior view a tenth of a 
mile in length — a view uninterrupted from the bronze 
entrance doors at the western end, down the soaring 
arches of the nave, past the still unfinished crossing and 
through the completed choir and sanctuary to the high 
altar. With the opening of the nave, visitors now may 
walk through the Cathedral and over the famous Pil- 
gtim’s Pavement, above which rise the alternating great 
and lesser piers of buff limestone. 

Since 1924 when building on the Cathedral was re- 
sumed after the slump occasioned by the first World 
War, more than $15,000,000 has been contributed to the 
building fund. Much of this came in small gifts; some 
in large contributions such as the most recent gift which 
enabled the choir and the sanctuary to be brought into 
harmony with the nave. 

There still remain to be completed the two towers of 
the west front which must be carried to a height of 265 
feet, the north and south transepts which constitute the 
ctoss-arms of the cruciform design of the Cathedral, and 
the immense central tower which will dominate the whole 
of the structure. The north transept, to be a gift of 
American women to the Cathedral, is the only one of 


as chapter in the building of the great 


these units that has been begun. Its foundation has been 
laid and its walls built to a height of thirty feet. 

An indication of the importance of the opening of the 
entire length of this great Cathedral may have been seen 
in the large number of clergy and lay representatives 
who attended and took part in the opening services. In 
the long procession as it marched from the Cathedral 
crypts up the great nave to the high altar were cathe- 
dral clergy, other clergy of the diocese of New York, 
vestrymen from every parish and mission in the diocese, 
the dean and faculty of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, the president of Columbia University and mem- 
bers of the faculty, members of the National Council; 
Major-General Irving L. Phillipson, representing the 
United States Army; Rear Admiral Adolphus Andrews, 
representing the United States Navy; Governor Her- 
bert H. Lehman of the State of New York; Mayor 
Fiorella LaGuardia of the City of New York; Ralph 
Adams Cram, architect of the Cathedral, and other 
architects associated with him. Bishop Henry J. Mikell 
of Atlanta, Bishop Arthur R. McKinstry of Delaware; 
Bishop Walter H. Gray, Suffragan of Connecticut; and 
Mar Shimun, Patriarch of the Assyrian Church, preced- 
ed Bishop Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan of New York; 
and the Bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. William T. 
Manning, to the high altar. 

Expressing appreciation for the progress made in the 
construction of the Cathedral in the past years, Bishop 
Manning praised the fact that, in the midst of world 
disorder, people in America are continuing to build its 
great Cathedrals. He said: “It is a most significant and 
most moving fact that at this time when we see in this 
world an outbreak of almost incredible evil, a return to 
sheer barbarism and to unbelievable cruelties — an as- 
sault upon the very principles of Christian and civilized 
life — we are building here in this metropolis of Amer- 
ica one of the greatest cathedrals ever erected as a wit- 
ness of our faith in God and of our certainty that the 
cause of justice, right and freedom will be upheld.” 





Washington Cathedral Chronicles 


CANONS ARE INSTALLED 


Formal installation of the Canon Missioner of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, the Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, and 
the Canon Almoner, the Rev. Merritt F. Williams, was 
held early in December in the Cathedral. Presented by 
the Dean, the Very Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, the two 
canons were installed by the Bishop of Washington, the 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman. 

Canon Smith and Canon Williams came to Washing- 
ton Cathedral in September of last year, and since that 
time have been active not only in the work of the Cathe- 
dral but in that of the schools on the Cathedral Close 
and of the College of Preachers. 

Canon Smith was formerly rector of Christ Church, 
Exeter, N. H.; Canon Williams of St. Philip’s, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


FLOWER MART TO BE HELD ON MAY DAY 
THIS YEAR 


It will be joyful news to Cathedral friends and garden 
lovers in this region that the Flower Mart, under the 


auspices of the All Hallows’ Guild, the garden guild of 
Washington Cathedral, will take place on May First 
this year. 


As usual, the Flower Mart will be held on the Pilgeigy 
Steps in the Washington Cathedral Close and adjacent 
grounds. ; 

Once more the picturesque spectacle will attract hum 
dreds to its gay booths and exhibits representing many 
Garden Clubs, Organizations and Committees of the 
Flower Mart. 

Officials of the Flower Mart have secured as General 
Chairman for this year’s festival the services of Mrs 
George Angus Garrett as General Chairman. 

Mrs. Garrett is well known for her work in civic and 
philanthropic fields in the city of Washington. Asso 
ciated with her as Chairman is to be Mrs. Franklin Ellis 
also a leader in Washington life. 

Mrs. Charles Warren, President of All Hallows’ 
Guild, has consented to hold her Fruit and Vegetables 
Booth again. It is always one of the most popular 
booths at the Mart. 

Other chairmen of booths are to include the following: 
Miss Rosalind Wright, Boutonnieres; Mrs. Ely Swavely, 
Garden Club of Chevy Chase; Mrs. Richard Shands, 
Garden Club of Difficult Run; Mrs. Edward Howry and 
Mrs. Frederick Richardson, Garden Club of Fairfax; 
Mrs. Phillip Coffin, Flower Containers; Mrs. Charles 
McNary, Garden Gadgets; Mrs. L. M. C. Smith, Gin- 


Pictured at the service of the installation of the canons, reading from left to right: Canon Smith, Dean Phillips, 
Bishop Freeman and Canon Williams. 





The first prize winner of last year’s Flower Mart, the boutonniere booth. Left to right: Mrs. Corrin Strong, 
Mrs. R. Stanley Brown, Mrs. Herbert Feis, Mrs. W. B. Fletcher, Jr., Miss Rosalind Wright, Chairman, Mrs. 
Daniel Partridge. 


gerbread and balloons; Mrs. Raymond Lee Wolven, 
Herbs; Mrs. Phillip Frear, Community Garden Club of 
Rockville; Mrs. Owen Roberts, Tea Table, and Mrs. 
James Spear Taylor, Publicity. 

It is anticipated that the National Farm and Garden 
Association will cooperate again as at last year’s Flower 
Mart. 

Prizes will be awarded by a special jury for the most 
attractively arranged booths or stands. 

The Flower Mart on the Cathedral Pilgrim Steps was 
established a few years ago at the suggestion of Mrs. 
John H. Gibbons, then President of All Hallows’ Guild. 

It met with immediate favor. The ladies of All Hal- 
lows’ Guild, under the leadership of the Flower Mart 
General Chairman, Miss Bell Gurnee, brought the first 
yeat’s Flower Mart to a successful conclusion. 

Since then it has attracted more and more visitors and 
participants and has come to be one of the most inter- 
esting spring fetes in Washington. 

Proceeds from the Flower Mart are used by All Hal- 
lows’ Guild to maintain and beautify the Cathedral 
grounds, particularly the widely known Bishop’s Garden, 
which is under the special care of the Guild. 


CHORAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES FIRST 
CONCERT 


The National Cathedral Choral Society, which was 
organized late in the Fall under the direction of Paul 
Callaway, organist and choirmaster of the Cathedral, 
will fulfill its founders plans to “present great religious 
music in a religious temple” when it gives its first con- 


cert on the evening of May 13 in the Great Choir of the 
Cathedral. 


The choral work which this group of nearly two hun- 
dred voices has chosen to sing for its initial concert is 
the Verdi “Requiem.” Some forty members of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra will accompany the group, 
and four nationally known singers are being engaged for 
the solo parts. 

The Choral Society is the first musical organization of 
its kind ever to be attempted by Washington Cathedral, 
and the enthusiasm with which it has been received by 
the people of Washington and by friends of Washing- 
ton Cathedral has encouraged its directors to plan two 
concerts a year, one to be held in the Cathedral in the 
Spring and a second during the Christmas season. The 
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many gifts received so far by the Donations Committee 
attest to the tremendous amount of interest shown in this 
opportunity for active musical participation for young 
men and women in the Capital, especially those who have 
come to Washington for “war work.” 

In addition to the active members of the Choral So- 
ciety, four additional classifications of membership have 
been announced by the Donations Committee: Founders, 
one hundred dollars; honorary members, fifty dollars, 
contributing members, ten dollars and associate members, 


five dollars. 


PAVEMENT AND CLERGY STALLS 
DEDICATED 


The inlaid marble pavement in the Choir and Sanc- 
tuary of the Cathedral and the carved oak clergy stalls 
were formally dedicated by the Bishop of Washington 
at impressive ceremonies on February 2 of this year. 

Both the pavement and the stalls are a gift from the 
estate of the late Edward Disney Farmer, churchman 
and benefactor of Fort Worth, Texas, and were dedi- 
cated in his memory. 

Participating in the ceremony were the Bishop Coadju- 
tor of Maryland, the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, who 
presented the pavement, and the Dean of Washington 
Cathedral, the Very Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, who 
presented the clergy stalls. 

Said to be one of the most beautiful marble pave- 
ments in the New World, the pavement of the Choir 
and Sanctuary is composed of four colors of marble: the 
field and background of Tennessee pink marble; the 
designs of Tennessee brown, Maryland green and Ver- 
mont red marble. In harmony with the choir stalls 


which they adjoin, the clergy stalls are delicately carved 
of oak. 


DIRKSEN ASSISTANT ORGANIST 
R. Wayne Dirksen of Freeport, Ill., took up his du- 


ties as assistant organist at Washington Cathedral in 
February. 

Mr. Dirksen first studied organ under Hugh Price in 
La Salle, Ill., and until recently has been a pupil of 
Virgil Fox of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. As a 
young boy he sang in the choir of Grace Church of 
Freeport and later played the organ at St. Mary’s 
Church in that city where his mother was choirmaster. 

In addition to his duties at the Cathedral where he 
will assist Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, Mr. 
Dirksen will continue his work towards a Science De- 
gree at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. 


CATHEDRAL FILM WELL RECEIVED 


During the two months that the film, “The Building 
of a Cathedral,” has been available for showing before 
church organizations, clubs, schools and other civic 
groups, some 10,000 people have seen it, and bookings 
have been scheduled in nearly every state in the Union, 

This sound, color motion picture, which was pro- 
duced by Washington Cathedral last Fall to depict the 
work of the Cathedral and the progress that has been 
made in the building of the structure since it was begun 
nearly forty years ago, has been termed one of the most 
beautiful documentary films produced. Here is a typi 
cal reaction: 

“In addition to its beauty, this picture has powerful 
emotional appeal. I have been in Washington many 
times, but have had no desire to go up to the Cathedral 
until I saw your picture.” 

The film is, in fact, an invitation to visit Washington 
Cathedral. Following a brief foreword by the Bishop 
of Washington, the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, the 
film explores the seven chapels of the Cathedral, the 
Great Choir, Sanctuary and Crossing, the windows and 
stone carving, and then moves on to the grounds, the 
Bishop’s Garden and the Cathedral Schools. 

All of this is shown in magnificent color against a 
background of music from the Great Organ of the Ca- 
thedral and the Cathedral Choir of Men and Boys. 

One of the most interesting scenes in the film was 
that taken during the ceremonies of the seating of the 
Presiding Bishop, an historic event in the Church which 
has been recorded thus on film so that the many people 
who were unable to attend the ceremonies might witness 
parts of it through the medium of this motion picture. 

Literature concerning the distribution of “The Build: 
ing of a Cathedral” and how it may be secured may be 
obtained from Washington Cathedral. 


The crypt of the famous Durham Cathedral in Eng: 
land, which throughout the war has contained the most 
valuable and extensive assembly of Norman relics in 
Britain, has been cleared of its coffins, sculptures, tablets, 
stone chests and manuscripts and turned into a vast po 
tential air raid shelter for the 15,000 inhabitants of the 
town. 

The space of the crypt is said to be the largest in Brit 
ain, having an area of 95,000 square feet, or nearly two 
acres. 

The date of the building of Durham Cathedral is 
given authoritatively as 1093-1115. 
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News Notes of the College of Preachers 


By Dr. T. O. Wenet, Director of Studies 


The Warden and staff of the College of Preachers receive 
many letters of appreciation from those who have attended 
conferences. Almost invariably such letters speak of the help 
which the men have received from the lectures of the Leader 
or from the sermon disciplines. At times these letters suggest 
improvements in our conference techniques and give us general 
friendly criticism. Running through almost all of them, how- 
ever, is the note of gratitude for refreshment in the ministerial 
life. Isolation in our profesisonal routines haunts most of us. 
We hunger for fellowship in our work, our prayers, our study. 
Whatever else the College of Preachers can offer, fellowship 
is one of its principal gifts. 

At a recent meeting of the Cathedral Chapter, the Dean, 
who is at present Acting Warden of the College, read aloud a 
number of letters from recent attendants. The suggestion 
was voiced that occasionally one or more such letters might be 
shared with readers of THE CATHEDRAL Ace. We venture, 
accordingly, to give a typical excerpt (name, of course, with- 


held) : 


“My dear Dean Phillips: 


I want to thank you for inviting me to share in the val- 
uable experience of the conference at the College of Preach- 
ers. On the train coming home, I typed out the notes I had 
taken on the lectures and I am just beginning to realize how 
truly great they were. The fellowship was splendid and the 
group discussions were no small part of the value of the con- 
ference. 

I think that I needed this conference more than most men. 
I seemed to be getting into a rut in my own work. There 
was not enough time for study and somehow the vision 
needed to be revived. The conference has given me a new 
awakening. 

Washington Cathedral is much more beautiful than I was 
prepared for. I have had the privilege of visiting many of 
the English Cathedrals, and I must say that Washington 
Cathedral compares favorably with any I saw abroad. It 
will be the glory of the whole American Church when it is 
completed. 

Sincerely yours,” 


The Winter term of the College was a comparatively short 


one, consisting of five preaching conferences. The Forward 
Movement Commission met at the College on January 7th and 
8th. Then, on Monday, January 12th, the College term proper 
opened with a conference on LENTEN PREACHING. The 
scheduled leader, Bishop R. E. L. Strider, was unavoidably de- 
tained in his diocese. On very short notice, Dean Chester 
Emerson of Cleveland came in his place. Dean Emerson is 
himself a master in the art of preaching and shared with the 
conference the accumulated wisdom of his many years in the 
ministry. 

The men attending were: The Reverend Messrs. Edgar W. 
Anderson of Watertown, Mass.; Ernest C. Biller of St. Cloud, 


Minn.; Frederick W. Blatz of Philadelphia, Pa.; Randolph R. 
Claiborne of Huntsville, Ala.; Charles P. Deems of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Thomas Donaldson of Centerville, Md.; James L. 
Duncan of Rome, Ga.; Sewall Emerson of Norwalk, Conn.; 
Rollin J. Fairbanks, of Grosse Ille, Mich.; Stuart F. Gast of 
Williamsport, Pa., William B. Gentleman of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
John T. Golding of Vineyard Haven, Mass.; Marius Lindloff 
of Berkeley, Cal.; Mark Rifenbark of San Jose, Cal.; and El- 
nathan Tartt, Jr., of Canton, Miss. 

The second conference of the term (January 19th-24th) was 
led by Fr. Granville M. Williams, S.S.J.E., on a subject which 
he has made singularly his own—namely, WHITSUNTIDE 
PREACHING. Fr. Williams has led conferences at the Col- 
lege on the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit since the days of 
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Bishop Rhinelander, at whose instigation he once undertook 
study of this often neglected field of Christian truth. Fr. 
Williams always wins affection wherever he goes. The lectures 
and discussions of the week were a rich experience for those 
privileged to attend. 

These were: the Reverend Messrs. William Elwell of She- 
boygan, Wis.; Harrison W. Foreman, Jr., of Adams, N. Y.; 
Alexander A. Frier of Walden, N. Y.; Van Francis Garrett 
of Greenville, Miss.; Charles H. Graf of Beverly, N. J.; Rich- 
ard L. Harbour of Warrensburg, Mo.; Carter H. Harrison 
of Hampton, Va.; Arthur B. Keeling of Jackson, Miss.; J. 
Clemens Kolb of Philadelphia; Edwin A. Morton of Guthrie, 
Okla.; and Peter C. Vander Hiel of Downingtown, Pa. 

Dr. Cuthbert A. Simpson, Professor at the General Semi- 
nary, led our third conference (January 26th-3lst) on the 
subject PREACHING THE DOCTRINE OF GOD IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. An experienced teacher, Dr. 
Simpson is always the center of stimulating discussion. The 
evening lectures were devoted to a fresh approach of the 
Eucharist in the light of present day needs. 

The following men were present: the Reverend Messrs. Er- 
nest W. Churchill of Nyack, N. Y.; Donald W. Crawford of 
Detroit, Mich.; Philip T. Fifer, of Arlington, Vt.; Perry M. 
Gilfillan of Detroit, Mich.; Orin A. Griesmeyer of Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.; Lloyd Hackwell of Hamilton, Ohio; Albert K. Hay- 
ward of Wellsboro, Pa.; Joseph P. Hollifield of Niles Center, 
Ill.; Harold G. Holt of Ottawa, IIl.; Sydney A. Temple, Jr., 
of Hancock, Md.; John K. Watkins of Burnt Hills, N. Y.; 
William J. Wyckoff, Jr., of Chicago Heights, IIl. 


CONFERENCE WELL ATTENDED 


For the fourth conference (February 2-7) the College wel- 
comed as Leader one who had not been here in that capacity 
before—Dean Fleming James of the University of the South. 
The subject was PREACHING THE HISTORIC JESUS 
OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. Dr. James is well-known 
as a scholar in the Old Testament field. Those attending the 
conference found him equally at home in the New Testament. 
His presentation of the challenge of the Lord Christ as we 
Christians must come to grips with Him in our personal and 
social living was unforgettable. 

The following attended the conference: the Reverend 
Messrs. Daniel Bennett of Nantucket Island, Mass.; Wilburn 
C. Campbell of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oren V. T. Chamberlain 
of Weston, W. Va.; Nelson L. Chowenhill of Casper, Wyo- 
ming; T. F. Cooper of Greenfield, Mass.; Malcolm G. Dade 
of Detroit, Mich.; Francis D. Daley of Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
George L. Gurney of Elmira, N. Y.; William L. Hargrave of 
Cocoa, Fla.; Cedric E. Mills of Baltimore, Md.; J. Lawrence 
Plumley of Houston, Tex.; Barrett L. Tyler of Hartford, 
Conn.; Forrest E. Vaughan of Madison, Ind.; Arthur B. Cope 
of Bloomington, III. 

The last conference of the winter term was led by Dr. 
Charles R. Feilding, Professor of New Testament at Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada. Although Dr. Feilding is a Ca- 
nadian, he is well-known in this country since he has taught at 
our General Seminary and has held a pastorate in New York. 
The topic of Dr. Feilding’s conference was PREACHING 
THE PARABLES. No one who attended the lectures and 


discussions of the week will ever again read the familiar stories 


of the Gospels without grateful remembrance of the leader's 
profound interpretations. 

The following were present at this last conference of the 
term: the Reverend Messrs. John G. Carlton of Marquette, 
Mich.; Albert J. Chafe of Lynn, Mass.; Eugene M. Chapman 
of Canandaigua, N. Y.; Herbert A. Donovan of Charlottes. 
ville, Va.; George O. Ekwall of Waltham, Mass.; Willard M. 
Entwisle of Hopewell, Va.; Joseph S. Ewing of Norman, 
Okla.; Lawrence M. Fenwick of Augusta, Ga.; A. Palmore 
Harrison of Wethersfield, Conn.; Cotesworth P. Lewis of 
Batesville, Ark.; Lynde E. May, Jr., of Yonkers, N. Y.; F. 
William Orrick of Evanston, IIl.; Lewis F. Schencke of Wind. 
sor, N. C.; and Thomas A. Withey of Montgomery, W. Va. 

Two Fellows were in residence at the College during the 
five weeks of the terms. The Reverend John C. Grainger of 
Goldsboro, N. C., made a special study of The Christian Doe. 
trine of the After Life. The Reverend Duncan M. Hobart 
of Atlanta, Georgia, chose as his special field of study Some 
Theological Implications of the Eucharist. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


In January, the Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang be- 
came the second Archbishop of Canterbury in the history 
of the Church of England to resign his office. Dr. 
Lang’s resignation came as a result of the pressure of 
war-time duties and the realization that when this war 
is over great tasks of reconstruction await the Church 
as well as the State. “Preparation for these tasks must 
begin now,” said Dr. Lang in announcing his decision to 
retire. “For myself, after the lapse of a few years I can- 
not. hope to retain even such a measure of vigor as I 
may have now.” 

The only other Archbishop of Canterbury to resign 
was Dr. Lang’s immediate predecessor, Archbishop 
Davidson who retired at the age of eighty. 

The Most Rev. William Temple, Archbishop of York, 
has been named Archbishop of Canterbury to succeed 
Dr. Lang. Dr. Temple, son of Dr. Frederick Temple, 
who was Archbishop of Canterbury under Edward VII, 
is the first son of the Archbishop of Canterbury ever ad- 
vanced to this highest post in the Anglican Church. He 
is succeeded as Archbishop of York by the Right Rev. 
Cyril Forster Garbett, former Bishop of Winchester. 
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THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


a pioneering community. They were equipped with 
clothing and provisioned well. 

When the dark curtain of secularization was rung 
down on this happy picture, many of the Missions were 
plundered of everything that could be removed by new 
settlers and left to the bats and owls. Yet these Missions 
retained something of the life with which they had been 
endowed. 

The spirit of Junipero Serra does not “rest,” and so 
it was inevitable that time would bring forth people 
who would appreciate not only the lovely outlines of a 
ruined cloister or bell tower, but who would value and 
preserve them for what they stood for in the civilization 
of their own country, and the spiritual significance of 
their vanished past. 

Some of the Missions, like Santa Barbara whose altar 
light has never gone out, have withstood earthquakes 
and the ravages of time and vandalism so that contin- 
uous use has been made of their Churches and chapels if 
not their monasteries. 

Others have been restored. Sometimes, it is true, the 
loveliness of the an old ruin suffered through its restora- 
tion, but in most instances the original has been so faith- 
fully followed, even to the smallest detail and use of na- 
tive material, that their offense could lie only in their 
newness and too great tidiness perhaps. 

Much of the charm of the old still remains, and the 
fountains which we find in many of the Mission gar- 
dens are not the least of it. 

The flowers which the Padres cherished so tenderly 
grew about the fountains and the doves and pigeons 
came daily to bathe and drink. Here in these monastic 
gardens with the soft rustle of wings and the musical 
tinkle of water was indeed the peace which passeth un- 
derstanding. Here the hearts of these lonely exiles gath- 
ered new courage for the coming day, and rested their 
bodies in the cool fragrance. 

And here stil! falls the benediction of Junipero Serra 
through the clear sunlit air on the wings of the doves 
that wheel and settle on the basin rim. 
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CORRECTNESS—IN CARVED 
WOOD FURNISHINGS 


HETHER fora small village church or a tower- 

ing cathedral, correctly designed, well executed 
furniture, carvings or woodwork add to the beauty 
and dignity of worship. 

American Seating Company standard or custom 
designs in wood furnishings have no equal for dis- 
tinctive design and beauty of workmanship. Prices 
will meet your requirements and you are assured of 
designs exactly suited to your church architecture in 
altar, reredos, chancel, pews, confessional, communion 
rail, pulpit or life-like carvings. 

School and church school furniture by American 
Seating Company is equally superior. Likewise our 
line of folding chairs is admirably suited 
to church uses. Complete information 
about any of our products gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 


Afmeri ; . 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

World's leader in public seating * Manufacturers of 

Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits and Sanctuary Furniture 


Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities . 
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THE MISSIONS 


(Continued from page 10) 


19, St. Joseph’s Day. The record of their migrations has been kept 
by the Mission Fathers since San Juan Capistrano was founded, and 
not once have the birds missed the dates. 


SAN GABRIEL ANCANGEL: Founded by Junipero Serra, 1771 
One of the interesting features of San Gabriel Arcangel is an out- 
side stone staircase which leads to the choir loft and campanario. In 
the court yard grows one of the largest grape vines in California. 
Its first years were tragic. Serra spoke of it as being “rich in tribula- 
tions.” But later it became the leading example in agriculture. 


SAN FERNANDO REY: Founded by Francisco Lasuen, 1797 

One of the loveliest features of this Mission is its famous fountain, 
copied from one in Cordova Spain, which still serves the pigeons and 
doves that linger about the Mission. From its quiet campo santo or 
cemetery, a view may be had of the Sierra Madre and of the location 
of the first gold mine in California some twenty miles away. 


SAN BUENAVENTURA: Founded by Junipero Serra in 1782 

The last Mission founded by Serra was noted for its beautiful gar- 
dens. It was fortunate in its neophytes, for the Mission was built in 
the territory of the Chumash Indians who were more than ordinarily 
cultured. The soil was fertile and its vineyards and orchards were 
famous throughout the country. The Chapel has been restored and is 
now used daily for worship. 


SANTA BARBARA: Founded by Francisco Fermen Lasuen, 1786 
The first and greatest Mission founded by Lasuen was begun in the 
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year in which he succeeded Junipero Serra. Partially destroyed by 
earthquakes from time to time, it has been restored and is in excellent 
condition today. Its impressive facade looks out over the city of Santa 
Barbara to the sea. Its library contains many valuable books and treg. 
sures sent in by the lesser Missions for safe keeping in troublous times, 


SANTA INEZ: Founded by Francisco Lasuen, 1804 

After a troubled existence of earthquakes and an Indian uprising 
Santa Inez stands today in a fair state of preservation in one of the 
most peaceful and beautiful spots in the Santa Inez Valley. In its my. 
seum are treasured old vestments and rare books. 


LA PURISIMA CONCEPCION: Founded by Francisco Lasuen, 1787 

The eleventh of the California Missions, it was totally wrecked in 
the great earthquake of 1812. At one time 1,500 Indians were resi. 
dent at the Mission, and its flocks and herds were numerous. After 
secularization in 1834 La Purisima was purchased by a rancher, and 
time and the elements, helped by marauding vandals, took heavy toll 
until there was little left. Restoration work done painstakingly has 
created a replica of the former Mission. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO: Founded by Junipero Serra, 1772 

Dedicated to San Luis Obispo de Tolosa who forgot his royal birth. 
right and princely heritage to enter the Franciscan order, San Luis 
Obispo outstripped all the other Missions save San Antanio in wealth 
and prestige. Here the first tiles were manufactured. 


SAN MIGUEL ARCANGEL: Founded by Lasuen, 1797 
This Mission never ranked with the best; the climate was not con- 
ducive to agriculture except in isolated valleys around the countryside, 
Unlike most of the other Missions the bell was hung from a wooden 
scaffolding instead of a bell tower. The wall pulpit and 
confessional built in the thick adobe walls are the same 
as they were at its beginning. 


SAN ANTONIO DE PADUA: Founded by Junipero 
Serra, 1771 

Since this Mission is situated on the river bank the 
soil proved more fertile than that of any of the other 
Missions. The Padres and their neophytes raised heavy 
crops of grain, while its orchards and vineyards were 
famed over the countryside. Here was built the first mill 
to be run by water, invented by an Indian. 


SOLEDAD: Founded by Francisco Lasuen, 1791 

Although prosperous in its early years, now a few 
crumbling walls and arches remain of Soledad. Its last 
Padre, Fray Vicente Francisco Sarria, a Spaniard of 
good birth, after secularization stayed with his charge 
through all the hardships and poverty of the almost de- 
serted Mission, ministering to the few Indians who re- 
mained until he died. 


SAN CARLOS BORROMEO: Founded by Junipero 
Serra, 1770 

Here on the site of the Mission, under a tree, the first 
mass in California was offered. Father Serra spent most 
of his life at San Carlos and is buried here. The archi- 
tecture of this Mission is Moorish in style. The first 
Church was roughly constructed but the Indians, who 
from the first were very friendly toward Serra, viewed it 
with wonderment and pride. 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA: Founded by Francisco Fer- 
min Lasuen, 1797 

This Mission had a long period of prosperity followed 
by decay. From its pulpit Father Arroyo preached to the 
Indians in thirteen native dialects, and dispensed to the 
stranger the Mission’s noted hospitality, never allowing 
the guests to leave, however, without attending Mass. 
It was famed for the variety of European fruits it grew. 


SANTA CRUZ: Founded by Francisco Lasuen, 1791 

A crumbling wall of adobe is all that is left of this 
Mission, but a Church stands on the site. Built off the 
main highway, its isolation proved a handicap from the 
first. Its close proximity to a white settlement was also 
a cause for trouble among the neophytes. 


SANTA CLARA: Founded by Junipero Serra, 1777 
The only remains of this Mission are a few old tiles 
in the roof of the new Church built on its site, and red- 
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wood rafters used in the altar railing. In 1784 it was called by Father 
Junipero Serra the finest of all the Mission churches up to date. 
Situated on El Camino Real between San Francisco and Monterey it 
was one of the most frequently visited Missions and its fruitful gar- 
dens and general prosperity added to its popularity. 


SAN JOSE: Founded by Francisco Lasuen, 1797 

Of San Jose Mission a part of the monastery is all that is left, but 
a parish church and orphanage have been built on the site. The old 
bell hangs in the new church and the old baptismal font is still in use. 


SAN FRANCISCO DE ASIS: Founded by Junipero Serra, 1776 

The Mission, called Dolores, was the first building erected in San 
Francisco. Merely a hut of saplings and boughs it served as a church, 
and about it camped the colonists until the presidio was built. Its 
heavy facade differs from all other Mission architecture, but it has 
stood staunchily in the midst of the city crowding about it, known 
to most of its neighbors as “the adobe.” 


SAN RAFAEL ARCANGEL: Founded by Junipero Serra, 1817 
Today no vestige of the Mission remains, but a garden of fruits and 
flowers marks the site. In its midst now stands a Catholic church. 


SAN FRANCISCO DE SOLANO: 

Established in 1823 it was the last and most northerly of the twen- 
ty-one Missions. Hardly had it been built when secularization cut off 
its opportunity to develop. 


UNITED SERVICES 


(Continued from page 25) 


Cathedral now becomes even more fully a focal point for 
cooperative Christianity and the Federation of Churches 
shares in the promotion of a most unique ecumenical 
wotship service in the nation’s capital. We have found 
the place, the cooperative fellowship and the time to do 
the thing we have long dreamed about.” 

“In the eyes of the nation the Washington Cathedral 
is our most inspiring symbol of things unseen and eter- 
nal,” said the Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, chairman of 
the Public Meetings Committee of the Washington Fed- 
etation of Churches. “The Washington Federation of 
Churches, comprising 160 churches and more than 20 
denominations, is the voice of Protestantism in the na- 
tional Capital. In these vesper hours there will be lifted 
up the reality of spiritual resources and the availability 
of Divine power sufficient for this time of test and ten- 
sion. There will be no cry for the avenging of Pearl 
Harbor but rather prayer for the cleansing of our own 
hearts. The Cathedral will be the sounding board for all 
the denominations to say, so that the Nation may hear, 
‘Christ has the answer! Faith is the victory!!’ 

“The Cathedral-Federation Service is a visible witness 
of Christian oneness so challenging and so inspiring as 
to send the multitudes away saying gratefully with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, ‘Thanks be to God who in our great trial 
giveth us the churches’.” 

These services are an outgrowth of the work of a 
special committee of the Washington Cathedral Coun- 
cl, of which Former U. S. Senator George Wharton 
Pepper is chairman, appointed by the Bishop of Wash- 


ington to consider plans to be made to expand the in- 
fluence of Washington Cathedral in these critical days. 

Members of the committee are: Dr. William Adams 
Brown, retired head of the Theological Seminary of New 
York; Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, President of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches; Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes of Lenox, Mass., retired Canon of Washington 
Cathedral; Mr. Coleman Jennings, of Washington, and 
The Canon Chancellor of the Cathedral, the Rev. Theo- 
dore O. Wedel. 


The Very Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Dean of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine of New York, has ac- 
cepted the Bishopric of the Long Island Diocese. He 
was elected to succeed Bishop Stires as Bishop of Long 
Island at the special convention on February 8 at Garden 
City, Long Island. 


A Cathedral Book Bargain 
Three Valuable Out-of-Print Books 


(Collectors’ Items) 


“The Foundation Stone Book” — Published 1907 


By Canon W. L. DeVries 
160 pages. Cloth bound. Gold stamped. 


23 illustrations. 


The story of the placing of the Foundation Stone of 
Washington Cathedral; The order of service; Trib- 
ute to the Rt. Rev. H. Y. Satterlee, First Bishop of 
Washington; Addresses by the President of the 
United States, the Bishop of London and others. 


“The Building of a Cathedral” — Published 1901 


By Tue Rr. Rev. Henry Yates SATTERLEE, First 
Bishop of Washington. 

74 pages. Cloth bound. Gold stamped. 

24 pages of illustrations. 


The historical background of Washington Cathe- 
dral; the story of the Foundation, the Close, the 
Organization and the arguments for a National 


Cathedral. 


“The Peace Cross Book” — Published 1899. 
75 pages. Board covers. Illuminated. 


Addresses of Bishops and President William Mc- 
Kinley, orders of service, etc., at Dedication of the 
first monument on the Cathedral grounds. 


ALL THREE BOOKS FOR $3.50 
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“ONE COMMUNION AND FELLOWSHIP” 


(Continued from page 4) 


Divinity School is to confer an honorary degree. Here, 
with prophetic vision, a great statesman exhorts his peo- 
ple to see and heed the cause to which they are com- 
mitted. With fine spiritual insight he envisioned the 
threatening perils ahead, unless those who were bound 
together in loyalty to Jesus Christ sensed the deep mean- 
ing and implications of a world torn by confusion and 
strife. To those who are privileged to share the rich 


No More Financial Worries 
and we’ve done something 
fine for the Old Book 


The Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to us 
—helped_us stand up against life’s hardest 
knocks. We wanted to have a real share in 
giving it to other folks. 

Then someone told us about the American 
Bible Society’s Annuity Plan and we discov- 
ered how we could do something fine for the 
Old Book and at the same time protect our 
income for the future. 

Those checks from the Society have never 
failed to arrive on time—and they’re gener- 
ous too. Besides—they’re backed up by the 
Society’s nearly 100 years of experience in 
writing annuity agreements. 

Why not send the coupon today and learn 
how this Plan can fit your needs and at the 
same time help to further the distribution of 
the Word throughout the world. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
~ ._— ~ 
| American Bible Society, I 
| Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, — 


| booklet c-2 entitled “A Gift That Lives:’ | 


blessings of the English speaking world there is given an 
increasing weight of obligation. “Unto whomsoever 
much is given of him shall be much required,” so spoke 
the Lord of life. By this standard of judgment, how 
heavy is our responsibility! We of this fellowship, by 
reason of the choice gifts that God has given us, feel 
with increasing satisfaction, the commonness of the tie 
that binds our peoples together. That tie is more than 
can be expressed in political or economic terms; it is the 
tie that makes us one in communion and fellowship, 
Far, as at times, we may have failed in fulfilling its sol- 
emn obligations, under the stress and strain of new and 
tragic conditions we acknowledge our unity of purpose 
with grateful and thankful hearts. In this fellowship we 
recognize diversities of operations and differences of ad- 
ministration, but the same Lord. We put away from us 
all arrogance and conceit, all the proud and boastful 
distinctions we have too long cherished, and we find our- 
selves, in the hour of our anxiety and peril, bound as 
with golden chains about the feet of Jesus Christ. 


CHALLENGE OF UNITY 


Is there not something bold and magnificently chal- 
lenging about such a unity? Must it not thrill us with 
the expectation of a new earth wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness? Must it not humble us as we witness the 
poverty of our devotion and the deficiencies of our as- 
sumed virtues? What shall we say of those who “come 
not to the help of the Lord against the mighty?” What 
again of those who sense not this day of enlarged op 
portunity? Whose selfish souls are unresponsive to the 
might and majesty of the cause? Of the first may we 
not justly say that, selfish pride and a false sense of se- 
curity have rendered them grossly indifferent to the 
meaning of the present conflict. Of the second, it must 
be true that, they are so earth-bound, so engrossed in the 
satisfaction of their lusts and selfish desires that they 
deny the fellowship of those who see in Jesus Christ, 
the only hope of a tranquil, peaceful and orderly world. 
Complacency and self-ease must be dispelled by the ring: 
ing challenge of this critical and momentous hour. 

May it not be, that those of the oncoming generation 
are to create a new, a more wholesome and satisfying 
way of life? It will require imagination, yes, and a high 
expression of fortified and heroic Christian faith. The 
world of tomorrow must be more just and equitable, less 
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selfish and acquisitive; it must be a world in which hu- 
man rights are maintained, where advantage is not to the 
few, but opportunity to the many. Freedom in this new 
human society must not be license to some, and regi- 
mented living to others. The crusade in which we are en- 
listed is not for the recovery of some holy grail, but for 
the fuller and richer recovery of human personality; 
human personality enobled and enriched by the con- 
sciousness of its divine possibilities. This was the pur- 
pose of Christ’s ministry and He sealed it with His death 
and then gave it a new interpretation through His resur- 
rection. 


OUR CONTRIBUTION 


To this newness of life man, as yet, has not attained, 
but it is his hope and his persistent quest. Have we the 
courage to read into the tragedy that has come upon us 
the sure promise of a better world that is to be? Will 
the strengthened fellowship, in which Great Britain and 
America in particular share a common responsibility, play 
a conspicuous and decisive part in restoring the world’s 
order and sanity? This must be the contribution we are 
to make. A contribution that is to be made strong, and 
mighty, and enduring, through our unity in a cemented 
fellowship. May we not believe that it is because we are 
common sharers of the Christian faith that we are as- 
sured of the security and permanence of our Christian 
institutions and ideals? Of one thing we are sure, 
namely that, against the citadel of our faith the gates of 
Hell cannot prevail. A fellowship in arms is not enough. 
It must be a fellowship where ties are made secure 
through a reverent and obedient consecration to Him, 
who is the author of every high ideal that makes for a 
purified and redeemed Christian society. It is the most 
challenging and appealing task that has ever been given 
toman. Today, in this sacred place we renew the solemn 
pledge of our fealty to Christ and His plan of human 
redemption. Here we efface all the superficial marks 
of our national heritage and traditions. Our emotions 
are stirred as we contemplate the re-forging of ties that 
unite in one massive fellowship the great, free peoples of 
the world. It is well that betimes, we can get away from 
the confusions and alarms of life and once again become 
teflective and appraise anew the real and vital issues and 
concerns of life. It is well that we cement the ties of 
Christian fellowship, as in penitence and humility we 
bow before Him in whose hands are the issues of life. 
Of this we need to be solemnly reminded today, that 
if our cause, the Christian cause (and we believe it to be 
major in this terrible conflict), is to survive, it will be 
because those who have made their solemn pledge to 


maintain the Christian faith and to be true to their 
divine Lord, are ready and willing to give if need be, 
their all, that His reign on earth shall not be halted or 
defeated. 

These, brethren, are solemn, terribly solemn days. 
They call for a fresh demonstration of loyalty to Him 
and His cause. Yes, they call for a new and finer dem- 
onstration of all that we mean by Christian communion 
and fellowship. God has bound together in an unbroken 
unity our two peoples. For better, for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, we have pledged 
our troth, and this unity of life and purpose cannot be 
severed until death us do part. The fellowship may 
prove costly, but for the sake of the Christian cause and 
the Kingdom of Christ, it must be preserved. 


The choir stalls in the new extension of Blackburn 
Cathedral in England have a history of more than a hun- 
dred years behind them, for they are made from old pews 
rescued when the Church burned down in 1821. 








BETHLEHEM CHAPEL 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephones: NAtional 7413-7414 
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Book Heviews 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PRAYER 
By THE REV. DONALD B. ALDRICH 
(Dodd, Mead and Company—$3.00) 


Reviewed by 
DR. THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Canon Chancellor 


Anthologies of prayers are not a novelty. I have at 
least a dozen on my shelves. Yet this most recent vol- 
ume, edited by the Rector of Ascension Church of New 
York City, in collaboration with William Oliver Stevens, 
is likely to remain notable for many publishing genera- 
tions. For one thing, it is published as a full-sized book, 
not as a mere manual for cheap distribution. It is de- 
signed for the permanent library shelf and will receive, 
by reason of its format alone, dignified treatment. Such 
worthy printing may do for prayers what some analogous 
publishing ventures have done for the Bible. Reading 
prayers may become once more a normal activity, not 
limited merely to those who are willing to display de- 
voutness. 

Most clergy have at one time or another felt the temp- 
tation to make their own prayer anthologies. No two 
such collections would be identical. Also, none would be 
uninteresting to a rival anthologist. Dr. Aldrich’s col- 
lection contains a large number of prayers, psalms, and 
selections of verse which are obviously classics, and which 
have been printed before. The reader enjoys the thrill of 
recognizing old favorites—collects from the Book of 
Common Prayer, gems of religious poetry by Herbert or 
Donne or Whittier or Ignatius Loyola. The thrill of 
novelty, however, is equally present—prayers culled from 
rare or forgotten books, “pagan prayers” not often 
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deemed worthy of inclusion in Christian anthologies 
and, finally, prayers which have never seen print before, 
A fair number are from the pen of the editor himself 
and come out of the rich evangelical prayer discipline 
which characterizes the worship to be found at Dr. Ab 
drich’s Church. By special permission of the President 
of the United States, the editors print a series of prayers 
used at the Church Service held on Sunday, August 10, 
1941, on the quarter-deck of the H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
and attended by the President and by the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. 

Space does not permit more than a hint at the riches 
of the volume. The book has a neat index of authors 
and of first lines. A glimpse at this index, or at the Te 
ble of Contents (classifying prayers under such headings 
as “Calm after Storm,” “From the Heights,” or “At the 
Crossroads”) would tempt any prospective reader. The 
range of sources is wide, both in time and space—prayers 
by Lincoln, Epictetus, Edith Cavell, Savonarola, Henry 
VIII, and many another unexpected author, as well as by 
the better known heroes of prayer through the Christian 
centuries. 


Of great value are the brief essays on the prayer life 
interspersed through the volume. Dr. Aldrich explains 
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prayer as a normal activity of man, not as one reserved 
for the specialist in devoutness. All men pray. Such 
prayer needs direction, needs discipline to turn it into 
Christian prayer or into such desiring of the heart as 
can receive God’s affirmation. “It requires a long dis- 
cipline and development to be sure what is the Will of 
God.” As this reviewer sees it, this hint at the need of 
bringing the “hearts’ sincere desires” into judgment is 
not as fully explained as it might be; but the suggestion 
is there—and it is profoundly right. Prayer is a univer- 
sal human activity which needs the Christian gospel. 
“We know not what we should pray for as we ought,” 
says St. Paul. The first lesson to learn about prayer, 
however, is the one which this book beautifully gives us. 
Prayer as such is not a specialty to be left professional 
devotees. All men are incurably religious. Not all men 
worship at the right altars. 

Dr. Aldrich ends his anthology with a quotation from 
Plutarch, a pagan Greek contemporary with the New 
Testament: “If we traverse the world, it is possible to 
find cities without walls, without letters, without kings, 
without wealth, without coin, without schools and thea- 
ters; but a city without a temple, or that practiseth not 
worship, prayers, and the like, no one ever saw.” 
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The resources from which the pictures in this issue have been 


secured are herewith listed: 


Title and Source 


Cover (C) N.G.S. Courtesy National Geographic Maga- 


zine. 


Spring in the Bishop’s Garden—CatHepraL AGE 
Collection. 


Bishop Freeman and Lord Halifax—Associated Press. 
Salisbury Cathedral—National Gallery of Art. 
Wrought-iron chandelier—Pat Sanford. 


View of Washington Cathedral—CatHeprat AGE 
Collection. 


Junipero Serra—House of Representatives, Congress 
of the United States of America. 


The Great Choir—Pat Sanford. 
“Ter Sanctus” Reredos—CatHEepRAL AGE Collection. 
Good Thief Chapel—Brush Studio and Art Shop. 


Service Chapel Tripytch—Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


North Porch—CatHeprat Ace Collection. 


Windows of the North Transept—CatHepraL AGE 
Collection. 


Dr. Cockburn—Bernard F. Guth. 


Cathedral of Mexico City—Inter-America Highway 
Commission and Pan American Union. 


Installation of Canons—Pat Sanford. 
Flower Mart—CatHeprat Ace Collection. 
College of Preachers—CatHeprat AcE Collection. 
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CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO CITY 


(Continued from page 27) 


was minimized when the builders followed the example | 


of the Cathedral of Seville and of other Spanish | 


churches in placing the choir in the midst of the nave. 
In contrast with the exterior, there is little decoration 
here, with the exception of that on the twenty fluted 
columns and the dome. The cathedral contains marble 
altars, silver rails, priceless tapestries and paintings, in- 
cluding a Murillo which, as time has recorded greatness 
to that artist, has become one of the Cathedral’s most 
cherished possessions. 

The visitor of today is surprised to see, at an altitude 


as high as that of Mexico City, a group of palm trees in | 
It was planned | 


the garden fronting the Cathedral. 





many years ago that palm trees should be planted there, | 


and to condition the plants to high altitudes, in which 
palms will not grow satisfactorily, the trees now in front 
of the Cathedral were gradually moved, year by year, to 


higher altitudes, finally reaching the heights of the city. | 


That people are remembering Cathedrals in their wills | 
even in war times is attested by a recent bequest to Salis- | 


bury Cathedral in England of fifty thousand dollars for | 


the upkeep and repair of the fabric of the building. It 
was left to Salisbury by the Rev. E. J. Nelson, formerly 
Rector of Blendworth, Hants. 

+ * + 


Seven hundred Firemen gathered in Manchester Ca- | 


thedral, England, recently to attend the National Fire 
Service there to offer prayers of thanksgiving for the 
Defense Forces and to commemorate the men who last 
year sacrificed their lives in devotion to duty. 

The service was conducted by Canon Woolnough, 
and in addition to the officers and men associated with 


the fire services the Mayors of many surrounding towns | 


were present. 
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ITALU FANFANI 


SCULPTOR 


730 Rittenhouse St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





LUNGEHS 


Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last thirty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 





Spring, 


[t has been reliably reported in the Church Times that 
not only has the Strasburg Cathedral, spiritual center of 
Alsace-Loraine, been closed to public worship by the 
Nazi government; it has also been transformed into a 
rendezvous for Hitler Youth. To complete its humilia- 
tion, figures of saints that adorned its sanctuary have 
been replaced by pagan statues and portraits of German 
leaders. A bust of Hitler is enthroned on the High 
Altar. 

* + + 

A gift of a pair of doors in appreciation of Bishop 
Scarlett’s efforts to foster understanding and good will 
among different faiths is being presented to Christ 
Church Cathedral in Saint Louis by the congregation 
of the Temple Israel in that city. The design of the 
doors fittingly calls for a representation of the Old 
Testament with inscription in Hebrew on one of the 
pair, and a representation of the New Testament with 
inscription in English on the other. 

+ * sy 

Details of the fortunate escape of the Cathedral of 
Liverpool, England, from complete destruction reached 
this country shortly after the last issue of THe CaTHeE- 
praL AGE went to press. The Cathedral building did 
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suffer a direct hit, but the bomb took an erratic course. 
It passed through the outer concrete and copper roof of 
one of the transepts, then hit a thick brick tranverse 
wall and was deflected so as to come through the gable 
end of the transept. But for this it would have gone 
through the stone vaulting and burst inside the building. 
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ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


College Preparation and Supervised Play in an All-day School Commencing with the Fourth Grade 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 
President of the Board of Trustees 


THE REVEREND CANON ALBERT H. LUCAS 
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Beauvoir 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOURTEEN SUNNY ACRES 


NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH THIRD GRADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SOUND LEARNING 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


ELIZABETH GLASCOCK TAYLOR, PRINCIPAL 


3500 WOODLEY ROAD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Washington, D. C 
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THE HERB CORNER 


(Continued from page 24) 


Rosemary and chicken also make a delicious combina 
tion, particularly broiled chicken. For a small fowl, 
about an eighth of a teaspoon of powdered Rosemary 
and a few pinches of powdered mace may be mixed with 
softened butter and the paste rubbed over the fowl before 
placing it under the fire. Many people may prefer to 
increase these amounts for a more pronounced flavor, 
as does the writer, but the above proportions are good 
to follow for the novice who is just beginning to dis 
cover the advantages of herb flavoring. 

Here is a suggestion for assembling one of the many 
fragrant nosegays which make welcome gifts, particularly 
if included with it is one of the entrancing books on 
herbs which are published now. 

Grandmother’s Nosegay— 

1 Rose Geranium leaf 

1 sprig of Rosemary 

1 sprig of Mint 

1 sprig of Lemon Balm 

1 leaf of Marigold, and two or three spikes o! 
lavender, and any very small flower, for color. 

Wrap with a wisp of damp cotton and tin foil, co 
ing this with a bowknot of gay ribbon if ™ 
flowers are used. 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHUUL 


RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


ACCREDITED COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
GENERAL COURSE WITH EMPHASIS ON MUSIC, ART AND DRAMATICS 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 
ONE YEAR POST-GRADUATE COURSE WITH SPECIAL DIPLOMA 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIPAL 


MOUNT ST. ALBAN WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


SHOWING THE APSE OR SANCTUARY, THE GREAT CHOIR AND NORTH TRANSEPT. 
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